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The Kindergarten Occupations in the School. 
i BY W. N. H. 





V. 
THE State. ( Continued.) 


3. Exercises in curved lines may be alternated and variously 
interwoven with those on straight lines. The object is, indeed, to 
give technical skill and to proceed systematically, but not at the 
expense of interest in the forms of surrounding life. Now, the only 
way to keep this interest growing, is to give the child simultaneous 
control of all the elements of form—though within the narrowest 
limits—, and to give technical skill, and proceed systematically at 
the same time, in all the directions indicated by these elements. 

In the following cut, I offer—by way of suggestion—a few 
purely circular elements of curved lines, comprising circumferences, 
semi-circumferences, and quadrants, in a number of different positions 
with reference to the lines of the net-work and to each other. 

The first three forms are intended as exercises preparatory to 
the drawing of sharply defined circumferences. In the first of these, 
the child’s hand gets around the inside of the square in uniform circu- 
lar motions, the pencil touching the slate only when approaching the 
outline of the square. The circle and ring are obtained by extend- 
ing this movement over the portions printed white in the cut. The 
children will take much pleasure in these exercises, if they are per- 
mitted to draw the forms as balls, marbles, cherries, berries, rings, 
etc., and to use them in symmetrical combinations with other ele- 
ments. Many children will have to confine all their circular drawing 


to the character indicated in the first three elements, for a very long 
period : 
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on turning the slate (or paper), it may learn to draw the curve in a 
certain one direction, but not in all directions : 






5. The following cut shows how the circular elements may be 
combined with each other, as well as with straight lines and other 
curves, in drawing simple outlines of objects : 
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4. The following cut shows in what way the various elements 
may be used in symmetrical combinations, giving the child oppor- 
tunities to practice them in different positions. The child will derive 
the full technical benefit from these exercises only if it learns to 
Pp itself. in the same relative position to the slate (or paper) 
unng the drawing of any one of these combinations. If it keeps 
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Such outlines of objects may be drawn by the teacher on a 
properly prepared blackboard, and copied by the children ; or they 
may be drawn from dictation, from memory, or as a test of the 
children’s ideas of certain objects. Thus, with proper management, 
drawing may become to the child a language as expressive and as 
readily controlled as the language of words. 
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(For the New Epucation.) 


Perils of Pedantry. 





BY ELEANOR BEEBE. 





I have been pondering over my glimpses of various kindergarten 
methods and the memories of my own mistakes, until I am moved 
to exclaim,—in the spirit of the Irishman who declared he would 
never be able to put on his boots till he had worn them a month,— 
we will never have good kindergartens till we have kindergarteners 
who have grown up on Froebel’s principles. 

Our education has made us like starved pear-trees. Where 
insight and self-reliance should be, there is, instead, a hard, tasteless, 
knotty vein of dullness of sympathy and conventionality, which 
runs through and dominates this new education we have grafted 
upon us. In spite of our efforts, our kindergarten fruit has the 
same old woodenness about it. 

Too many kindergarteners are like inexperienced cooks. They 
have combined every detail of the method of Mrs. or Miss Some- 
body—their trainer, and the “schools of work” done during their 
novitiate, into a receipt-book, and each gift-lesson, each game is as 
carefully measured, and the whole as precisely mixed, as one’s first 
attempt at fruit-cake. 

The good cook “puts her mind to it,” instead of depending 
absolutely on the mind behind the receipt-book. She observes 
closely, and learns to modify according to the differences in flour, 
texture of meats, and other variablenesses. The directions she 
gives you are sure to contain the remark, “You must use your own 
judgment about that,” and her dinners have the unmistakable 
flavor of “judgment” in them. 

Kindergarteners, while under training, lay an excellent founda- 
tion by a patient, careful reception of principles that is admirable 
and necessary ; but afterward they make no independent progress, 
they seem to gain nothing by their own experience, they do not 
observe but blindly “follow my leader.” And so they continue to 
cook entirely by the measure and the clock, and the result is— 
freedom and naturalness burnt into stiff, lifeless order ; what should 
be creative harmony, left a raw mixture of details in stale routine ; 
and a general flat tastelessness, because common sense is left out. 

I have seen a lesson in folding given in this way: The kinder- 
gartener stood before a class of five-year-old children and dictated 
a form. Her language was carefully chosen according to approved 
training, and yet only one or two succeeded, and all were weary, 
fretful, discouraged. Another lady told me she never gave folding 
to children of that age, it was “too difficult.” 

Some of the folding forms—the chicken and the boat—have 
been handed down in families,—little ones have learned them from 
their mothers, and enjoyed them,—why should their systematic 
adoption into the kindergarten take out all the fun and make them 
too difficult ? It is the rigorous, unnatural manner of using. ‘These 
ritualists will not fold w#h the children, and so guide them happily 
and naturally, as they would teach them to make a wreath in the 
garden. “The child must not imitate.” They look upon imitation 
as something as dangerous as scarlet fever. A little observation of 
children convinces that imitation is natural and necessary. 

How does Baby learn to talk but by imitation? One of my 
little ones—but three years old—always wanted a paper when the 
others folded, though never producing anything from it but shreds 
or pulp. After some months, he brought me a boat, saying, “Made 
it m’sef;” and so he had, by seeing the others. After that, his boats 
were many, and his happiness great. I never detected any injury 
caused by his imitated knowledge. 

Because too much imitation heretofore has choked out origin- 
ality, and we are awaking to the uncomfortabie fear that we are 
but educated apes, it does not follow that we must have none of it. 
Put away your exaggerated and perverted views of it, and see this 
imitative tendency as it is—the “seed-leaves” of little mind-plants 
from which, if respected and used aright, will grow, naturally and 
healthfully, inventive power and the ability for the close attention 
necessary to “take in” a dictation. In building, we lead the children 









not to destroy but to transform; in dealing with their natures, we 
must practice what we preach. 

While gathering these recipes, the “gifts” were studied from 
three points of view, and now they give out again—one day a 
lesson in “forms of life,” next time in “torms of beauty,” and again 
in “forms of knowledge,” with the regularity with which they would 
prepare scalloped oysters: crumbs, butter, oysters; crumbs, butter, 
oysters. In this way, the child has thrust upon him that for which 
he is not ready; what, later, would be welcome, but now is an 
irritant. For a long time, children may be interested only in work- 
ing out that which they have gathered from objects about them. 
The sense of beauty is yet a dormant germ. Its awakening early 
or late is conditioned greatly by the home circumstances. Here is 
a case for patient but active waiting. Emphasize for him every 
hint in his work, of neatness, exactness, propertion: show him 
beautiful things. By and by he can see and enjoy beauty, and then 
he will want to work out these new ideas. 

One can easily be stupid and clumsy about those “forms’ of 
knowledge.” The child is gaining those ideas constantly and pleas- 
antly in his own play. Remember those “definitions” learned by 
heart in your own school-days, and don’t perpetuate such useless 
torture by forcing on him such shells of mathematical truths as 
elaborate descriptions of cubes, oblongs, angles, etc. 

The “law of opposites” is belittled by the harassing insistence 
with which it is imposed on the child’s every inovement. The law 
is there always—the center of all he does. Avoid degrading it into 
an interruption, but reveal it to him in his own complete work, if you 
would have him possess it intelligently as an active principle. 

The kindergartener who so despises imitation at the tables, 
gives it undue prominence in the games. She has a cut-and-dried 
play, which the children must go through precisely as she shows 
them. So intent are they forced to be on the husks of the game 
that they never get at the thought within. The atmosphere is heavy 
with a horror of anything of a romping nature, and the running is 
a decorous amble. 

But there is a surface prettiness pleasing to the thoughtless. 
I have seen children who were obliged to stand during the whole 
time spent in the ring, with feet at just such an angle. [f not 
properly placed, the kindergartener adjusted them. After playing 
for a fixed time, without reference to the interest of the children, 
the performance closed with a salute to the teacher, each one, with 
arms folded behind, bowing low. 

It was joy with the rheumatism. 

Many such useless formalities are adopted by shallow kinder- 
garteners, for they are “taking” with shallow parents. It is a vicious 
using of children, making them self-conscious and sowing seeds of 
hypocrisy. 

Such Punch-and-Judy work is not play at all, These games 
are meant to be a stimulus to body development, but they fail in 
this unless the child plays gleefully and self-forgetfully. Higher 
than this, they, by dramatizing children’s truths, form the beautiful 
“connection” which links him with the life around him. He 1s 
drawn out of his egoism into a fine sympathy, which leads to love 
of human life and labor, and respect for this wonderful animal life. 
What can give so perfect a preparation of his nature for the noble 
reception and use of the grand truths of brotherhood and justice? 

'Tis pity to prevent this transmigration of his soul by our 
fussiness. F 

Take the plays to pieces, and give a little at first; if you can 
gain a suggestion from a child, be thankful, and use it if possible. 
Use all the home-spun you can—the kindergarten is the place for It 
They will love “our” games so much that the desire to play cof 
rectly, to be true and harmonious, will grow an order and obedience 
that will be a living force, not a mummy, 

Finally, friends, let us teach more from principles, and less from 
prescriptions. 





—Subscribers of the New Epucation who wish to get Prof. 
Henry Barnard’s Kindergarten and Child-Culture Papers, should 
no longer delay sending us the order. The time for subscription 
will soon expire. 
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(For the New EpucaTION. ) 
What Shall we Do with the Boys and Girls? 
oR, ; 
A Plea for More Genuine Kindergartens. 





BY JOHN OGDEN. 





IV. 


I believe it was reserved for that great and Goop Mav, Frederick 
Froebel, to illustrate this law of ove and /ador in the new gospel of 
the kindergarten ; though the gospel itself is as old as the gospel of 
Christ. He has thus brought life and immortality to light, in the 
new doctrine and practice of education by work. ; 

Other men, in different ages of the world, saw this truth dimly, 
and prophesied a better day. Old Comenius, in the “Orbis Pictus,” 
lifted the veil that obscured the vision of the teacher, and the world 
caught a glimps of the inner life of childhood. Rodger Ascham, 
England’s first schoolmaster, and Montaigne, and Ratich, and Base- 
dow thundered at the gates of ancient error ; and tower, and castle, 
and citadel of armed ignorance trembled ’neath the shock. John 
Locke imbibed the spirit of reform, and embodied it in a system of 
philosophy. Rousseau, that inimitable dreamer and bold declaimer, 
aimed death-dealing: blows at the effete systems of the schoolmen. 
His “Emile” stands, to-day, a master-piece of impracticable wisdom 
—if such a thing can be. Pestalozzi, instinct with the wisdom of 
inspiration, lifted up his voice, and a mighty voice, in behalf of 
nature and little children. Hence the object lessons, and objective 
teaching, as a system. 

All these old prophet bards preached reform ; and the world, for 
the most part, while it listened to them, went on, practicing its 
ancient errors as before. Few were able to devise a better way. All 
seemed to acknowledge the faults and inefficiencies of the monkish 
methods of teaching, but still they clung to the errors of the schools. 
Reforms were offered, but they related chiefly to adults, or, at best, to 
children of school age. The little ones were still neglected. No 
prophet or leader had yet appeared for them. The most available 
part of humanity was still left out of the educational processes. 
None had gone beyond the mere reformatory processes. None had 
ventured to proclaim a law of deliverance for little children. None 
had the divine gift to enter within the holy of holies of the child-life, 
and to lift it up, and light it up with the glowing hopes and promises 
of the future, until that greatest of modern German thinkers and phi- 

osophers, Frederick Froebel, entered into the great deep of the 
child’s thoughts and emotions, by becoming a little child himself, in 
feeling, and thought and act ; fulfilling, in a literal sense, the injunc- 
tion of the Savior when he said, “Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

And this kingdom of heaven, as I take it, does not mean the 
final resting place of the souls of the righteous, but that inner, 
spiritual life so near us that we overlooked it,—that fountain of 
purity, that spiritual existence, whence came the little ones, and from 
which they are so slightly removed that we may almost hear the 
ripple of laughter, and the faint murmur of their little voices break- 
ing over the waves of eternity as they come sweeping in upon the 
great ocean of time. These—/hese are our little ones, whose silvery 
wings are flashing in the sunbeams, and whose soft songs whisper in 
the night breezes. Shall we heed them ? 

From this deep, solemn sanctuary of the soul, and from his 
earnest communings with the spiritual needs of little children, Froebel 
was led, not only to understand the awful significance of the child- 
life, and the nature and intent of its wants, but to devise a system of 
Occupations and plays suited to lead it from the very beginnings 
of intelligent manifestation—the border-land of child-thought—higher 
and higher in the scale of knowledge, and the practice of virtue, 
without marring the beautiful significance of this inner life. 

_ Great man! The nations heard him, and gazed upon him ; 
kings wondered at him; but few could comprehend him. He was 
So simple, yet so philosophical and earnest, that worldly wisdom 


him. Many called him fool and fanatic. They said, “See that 
natural fool there, that plays with little children in the meadows, and 
in the woods, and by the fountains!” Ah, yes! He was just such 
a simpleton as nature delights to honor ! Would that we had 10,000 
such fools in America! 

No wonder the children loved him at sight. He was one of 
their own. He had come down tothem. He was not above them, 
though he was very high. He was the link joining them to nature 
and to manhood. He won them, because his deep, solemn, earnest 
playfulness touched their little hearts, that sprang responsive to his 
call. 

That same tender, sympathetic chord vibrates to-day in every 
true kindergarten ; and it should so vibrate in every school. And, 
dear teacher, it is just the spirit you and I need to-day, and must 
have, in order to make our schools what they should be, and to 
make our religion what it must be, in order to introduce us into the 
kingdom of heaven. If it will work such wonders in childhood, 
surely it must have its counterpart somewhere in manhood. Who 
will make the discovery and the application ? 

Yes, great man! In making these discoveries, and devising 
these plays and employments, so philosophical and yet so simple, he 
has conferred a greater blessing upon mortals than the bravest 
general has ever done. Outof the great deep of the child’s nature, 
he drew forth those precepts which have been, ever since, the 
watchword of the world’s progress. He rendered plain and prac- 
tical the divine injunction: “Train up a child in the way he should 
go,” etc. He verified the great truth which Christ himself proclaimed 
when he said, “For of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

From the plays, and the gifts, and the occupations of the kinder- 
garten, grow that natural love of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, and that delight in study, that characterize the true student 
of nature. And from this intimate communion with her, in all her 
living, loving ways, grow those natural traits of character which 
our artificial training has tried in vain to produce. 

Every one of these games and occupations, as I understand 
them, is planned with especial reference to some beautiful trait: of 
human character. They all have a practical significance, which 
lends a lasting charm to them. Each one has a charmed key that 
unlocks some secret gateway to the soul, to bring some fresh enjoy- 
ment in, and to awaken some new faculty of the mind and heart. 
Each one stands, as it were, on the very border-land of science and 
art, beckoning with smiles our little ones away into the pure sun- 
light of knowledge, and wisdom, and goodness. 

Into this world of form, and color, and size, and distance, and 
direction, and movement, as elementary ideas, the little minds are 
led by yentle steps and easy stages, until they stand, in rapt wonder 
and supreme delight, in the very presence-chamber of science and 
art. Out of the deep well-springs of infant hearts, the little affec- 
tions are deftly drawn, until they fertilize and gladden all the fields 
of thought and study. Every unholy passion is checked by the 
wise and thoughtful kindergartener, every evil desire and selfish 
trait turned gently aside, until, in this fine garden, there bloom 
naught but healthy plants, and are exhaled naught but heavenly 
perfumes. 

Their little hands, instinct with generous life and activity, instead 
of the awkward and helpless things they usually become, are trained 
in the mechanic arts, and are ever eager, afterwards, to be lifted, in 
all helpful ways, in the productive industries of the world. Their 
little eyes, taught to observe and to detect accuracy and the beau- 
tiful in form and color, are ever ready to trace the combinations in 
line and angle, and to catch the glowing tints of nature, and to em- 
body them forth in the silent language of artistic beauty. 

Their little tongues, trained in the language of truth and love, 
instead of fear and deceit, or exaggeration and the vulgar slang of 
the street or the brothel, are ever ready, with words of kindness and 
affection, to greet their fellows with true, heart-felt politeness... .... 
But our children! “What shall we do with them?” In the 


language of the great apostle of the kindergarten, let me say, “Come, 
let us live With them,” and for them ; and then they shall be able to 
do for themselves what no teacher can do for them, and what no 
misfortunes can undo. 





stood confounded before him ; and, true to its instincts, it persecuted 
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THE WIND. 





I am the wind, and I come very fast : 
Through the tall wood I blow a loud blast 


Sometimes I am soft as a sweet, gentle child; 
I play with the flowers, am quiet and mild: 


And then out so loud all at once I can roar; 
If you wish to be quiet, close window and door. 


I am the wind, and I come very fast : 
Through the tall wood I blow a loud blast. 
—Young Folks’ Book of Poetry. 
Meeting of the Western Kindergarten Association. 
(December 28, 29, and 30, at Chicago. ) 








We are still unable to furnish a detailed programme ; but we 
can report encouraging -progress. Quite a number of kindergar- 
teners from different states have signified their determination to 
attend. Several papers on interesting subjects have been secured ; 
and a number of important questions will be discussed.— Persons 
wishing to attend, will please inform Mrs. A. H. Putnam, 2302 
South Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Communications concerning the 
programme may be addressed to Mrs. Putnam, or to the editor of the 
MESSENGER. 





~~, 


“EpucaTION.”—This is the title of a new bimonthly, conducted 
by Thomas W. Bicknell. We greet the publication of this important 
international magazine as the most notable event in the development 
of our educational interests since the establishment of the Bureau 
of Education. Here, we have, at last, a journal devoted to 
education, pure and simple. Its wide scope and broad field of 
influence elevate it above sectional interests, narrow local egotism, 
state patronage, the disgraceful need of popularity or of hero- 
worship, and other sorts of servility.—Intent only on the progress of 
educational science, it would—and will—become a bond of union 
among the best and most earnest seekers for truth in education, a 
fountain of strength and encouragement to all the patient toilers of 
the school, an unfailing source of light to all who march onward 
with uplifted eyes. Judging from the character and tone of the 
articles in the first number (September and October), the influence 
of this journal will go far in securing to teachers that self-respect and 
respect of others, so much needed for full success\—Among the 
articles in this number, we mention: Text-Books and their Uses, 
by W. T. Harris; Harmony in Systems of Education, by James 
McCosh ; Educational Progress in the United States during the last 


« Fifty Years, by Barnas Sears; the Renascence and its Influence on 


Education, by R. H. Quick. 





—In Washington, a “Kindergarten Union” has been organized, 
as an auxiliary society of the American Froebel Union. The object 
of the Union is “to unite, fraternally, all who make profession of 
the kindergarten system according to Froebel, or are earnest advo- 
cates and friends thereof, desiring to promote its growth and extend 
the area of its blessings.” Mrs. Louisa Pollock was elected president 
of the Union. We congratulate Washington and Mrs. Pollock on 
this new success. May the Union steer clear of the Scylla and 
Charybdis of self-conceit and hero- (or heroine-) worship which 
have already made sad havoc among the followers of Froebel. 


WuatT ARE You Goinc To Do Asout IT? The Wisconsin 
SFournal of Education publishes, in its October number, a paper on 
“The Kindergarten,” read by its editor, before the State association, 
last summer. The remarkable misconceptions of this, we presume, 
well-meant production, as well as its funny conflicts with home-made 
men of straw, were sufficiently shown up during the discussion 
that followed the reading of the paper: so that, but for its publica. 
tion, we could have been spared the annoying task of laying ghosts 
that have been lying stone-dead in their graves these many years, 
Indeed, it would have seemed only fair, if the “Organ of the State 
Teachers’ Association and of the Department of Public Instruction” 
had published the discussion referred to, at the same time, with equal 
prominence, and in equally full detail with Mr. Pradt’s paper, 
However, this was not done; and the position of the author, as 
chronic assistant superintendent of a great State, is calculated to 
create much unfavorable prejudice against the young and growing 
kindergarten cause in Wisconsin, in proportion to the fear and 
respect enjoyed by the “Department.” Hence we deem it our 
imperative duty to show Mr. Pradt the error of his ways, so that 
he, too, may the sooner enjoy the light that has of late converted 
many a Saulus in Wisconsin. 

In the first place, Mr. Pradt accuses the kindergarten of hot- 
house tendencies, not directly, it is true, but in a series of cleverly 
worded and seemingly friendly questions that injure by insinuations, 
rendered more poignant by the fatherly, patronizing inflection with 
which certain words are poured out upon the audience. Here isa 
sample : 

“Ts it wise to take little children at three and one-half or four 
years from home, from the nursery, and gather them in companies, 
for that elaborate course of training given in the kindergarten— 
beginning with the worsted ball, and ending with the lump of clay 
—and extending through a period of perhaps three or four years?” 
—When you hear that good man ask, “Is it wise ?”—you know at 
once that it is foolish—“to take “ttle children”—just think of it, 
ttle children !—“at three and one-half or four years’ —and these 
4ittle children so very young ?—“from home,”’—why, it is fearful !— 
“from the nursery,’—worse yet, even from the nursery ! to take them 
away from that dear, kind, intelligent nurse !—‘and gather them into 
companies’’—why, they must be heathens! these Germans want to 
make soldiers of everybody !—“for that e/aborate’—fearful, fearful! 
—“training given in the indergarten”—is that the name of the 
outlandish invention? No wonder !—“beginning with the worsted 
ball’—what, with the worsted ball ?—“and ending with the dump of 
clay”—horrible ! horrible !—“and extending through a period of pet- 
haps ¢hree or four years ?”—Why, that will never do; we must drive 
these people from our doors as we would tramps. 

Those who are familiar with the kindergarten will wonder how 
it is possible that a man so ignorant of its work as to speak of its 
“elaborate course of training—beginning with the ball, and ending 
with the lump of clay,”—will venture to judge of its merits. Any 
one, assuming to speak of the kindergarten as Mr. P. does, ought 
to know that the worsted ball belongs more to the nursery than to 
the kindergarten ; that the lump of clay is not the last, but one o 
the first things placed in the child’s hands; that—if there is elaborate 
training—it is only with the teachers when preparing for the work, 
that they may be ready for all emergencies, and not ‘with the pupils ; 
that true kindergartens have never yet undertaken to exhaust the 
gifts and occupations, but only draw upon their numberless possibil- 
ities to guide the child in its normal development ; that the true 
kindergarten never makes the gifts an object but always only 4 
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Ties 
means, and that it is an ever watchful enemy of all hot-bed 
development. 

“But,” asks Mr. P. (mark that he only asks, he does not answer), 
“supposing it were generally practicable, is it well to send little 
children from home at so tender an age, to be thus trained ?”—Why, 
yes, it is well, as experience is proving, inasmuch as the three hours 
absence from home in the atmosphere of the kindergarten—which, 
by the way, is not hostile but friendly to the home—makes the 
latter only dearer to the child, since the very contrasts between the 
home and the kindergarten render the child alive to the qualities of 
the home, and thus arouse appreciation and gratitude.—‘‘Is”—he 
goes on asking—‘“this peculiar, systematic, stimulative training, this 
early, rapid development of the child to be desired ?”—What a pity, 
the man did not use a few more adjectives; a few more would have 
infallibly annihilated the wicked kindergarten. He calls the kinder- 
garten training “peculiar,” whereas he might know—and ought to 
know—that it has been practiced, more or less extensively, by all 
good, intelligent mothers and teachers since the dawn of humanity, 
and that even he owes the little he is to this very training. Froebel 
has merely systematized,—z. ¢. purified from the dross of chance, cus- 
tom, negligence, and ignorance,—what a loving observation of such 
mothers, and of children showed him to be natural. IE it is “stim- 
ulative,” it is so in the direction of vigorous growth and with constant 
and conscientious regard for the capacity of each child. If it is early, 
it only satisfies the demand of nature and—strange to say—of our 
author ; for—in another place—he contends that the education of 
the child begins as soon as it opens his eyes, as if kindergarteners 
did not think it began even sooner. Finally, he condemns it in his 
circuitous way as “rapid,” ignoring—(indeed, it seems, that ignoring 
is his forte)—that, if the kindergarten insists upon one thing more 
strenuously than upon the others, it is this: Be patient, be slow, do 
not strain, do not overload, learn to “lose time.” —“The results’””—he 
continues—“obtained under a competent kindergartener may seem to 
be admirable, but may they not, in the end, prove detrimental ?”— 
May they, indeed? We have no doubt they will ultimately prove 
quite detrimental to the educational tendencies represented by Mr. P. 

With a similar display of ignorance of the very first principles 

of Froebel’s educational plan, he accuses the kindergarten of inter- 
fering with the salutary influences of the home. We have had 
occasion to mention and refute this charge above; but the charge 
is reiterated so broadly and in so malignant a form in another 
paragraph, that we must refer to it once more. He says: 
_ “Whatever then charity may dictate, as proper to be done, for the time be- 
ing, in our cities, in behalf of the children of the extremely poor, the vicious, or 
the degraded, whatever benevolence may prompt in regard to the provision of 
places where little children may be cared for whose mothers need to be from 
home daily, to earn bread for their families, ordinary children, under ordinary 
circumstances, during their tender years, are best off at home. For the family 
was ordained by God. It is the primitive germ of human society. It lies at the 
foundation of the human weal. The more perfectly we preserve its purity and 
Integrity, the more certainly we can make it, during its proper term, indissoluble; 
the longer we can preserve its salutary influences over its members, the more 
fully we can develop, elevate and strengthen family-life, the better we shall con- 
serve human weal, and the higher we shall elevate human society.”’ 

Does not this make the impression on persons ignorant of 
Froebel’s plan, that the very aim and purpose of the kindergarten 
ls to overthrow the God-ordained family and to undermine human 
weal? Hence, in those who know Froebel, the indignation which 
Mr. P. affects in this paragraph, and which he evidently wishes to 
arouse in his hearers,—must revert upon him and expose him to 
the charge of willful misrepresentation: for how can a man in his 
Position undertake a discussion of the kindergarten, without fully 
ne himself what were the views of its founder on all these 
points : 

Now, to Froebel, the family in its completeness—father, mother, 
and child—appeared as “the holiest of holies of humanity,” as 
the conscious triune molecule of society. In full, pure family-life, 

€ recognized the indispensable condition for the development of 
full, pure humanity; in his eyes, the kindergarten derives much of 
ts value from its ennobling reaction upon family-life. And, if 
Mr. P. would ever visit a true kindergarten, remove the green 
spectacles from his eyes, and brush one or two cobwebs from 


its proudest triumphs when it becomes conscious of having rendered 
family ties stronger, or family relations purer and more intense ; 
he might learn that Froebel’s loving deed shows a deeper appre- 
ciation of the value and sanctity of the family, than his ill-directed 
rhetoric can aspire to. 

[The consideration of one or two additional points we must 
defer for want of room.] 


—We wish that every kindergartener in the land would read 
the following words of advice and warning, uttered by the Vational 
Fournal of Education. Although some of the utterances savor 
quite unpleasantly .of the “I am I; and who: are you?” spirit, 
peculiar to New England, the whole is dictated by a fearless, strong, 
and intelligent love of truth and progress, and by a manly, just, and 
deliberate hatred of cant, of ignorant self-conceit, and of pedantry ; 
and there can be no doubt that these render the work of many so- 
called kindergarteners “an illusion and a fraud.” The National 
Fournal writes : 

“The misery of a good deal of our new school-work with little 
children is just here: First, that the inexperienced teacher works 
the new method as a finality, with no conception that it is simply 
somebody’s way of bringing a child into vital contact with nature, 
books, and life; and, second, that so many who teach seem never 
to know that they are dealing with a human nature, mysterious be- 
yond calculation, full of suprises for him who fancies he knows it 
best. Hence, a new mechanism of elaborate methods, divorced 
from the enthusiasm and insight of their discoverers, and a dryness 
and despotism of school-life, even more terrible than when infants 
were set down to dig knowledge out of their books with their finger- 
nails, plus the occasional stimulus of the master’s switch. A painful 
thing about our reformed teaching is the perpetual warfare between 
the disciples of the great masters, each as eager to fix the charge of 
pedagogic heresy on his rival as the old-time inquisitor to impale his 
victim on the sharp horn of a theologic dilemma. But what if some 
wide-awake teacher in this new world declines the circuitous route 
of old-world philosophic pedagogy, leaps half-a-dozen hedges, and 
comes away ahead of the meandering multitude that follows the 
slow movements of the continental shepherd? Are not Pestalozzi 
and Froebel, and the whole tribe of the new masters precious 
simply because they read child-nature with open eyes, and followed 
the light given them in their day ? Is the measure of the quiet con- 
tinental, European child-nature of half a century ago an infallible 











brain,—he, too, might learn that the kindergarten celebrates 


test of childhood’s capacities and needs in a new world, in 1880 ? 
Is there any infallible preémption-right of speculation, which forbids 
the humblest schoolmistress in Oregon from getting a new glimpse 
down the dim reaches of child-life, and devising some fine ceremony 
of marriage between her little ones, and divine wisdom, beauty, 
and love? 

_ “By all means, teachers, avail yourselves of the best methods 
yet discovered for the instruction and discipline of your children. 
But remember, you stand, at last, before God and the child, 
pledged to look into these things with your own eyes, and bring to 
bear the best you know, and are, and can become, in doing your 
momentous work. Remember, too, that every good teacher learns 
more from her scholars than from all the great lights of didactic 
philosophy. And remember, finally, that it is never wicked for any- 
body to get at the heart of any matter by a short-cut, or to jump 
all the method-fences in creation, if the truth is found on the other 
side. So be reverent before your little ones, and don’t mistake the 
coming of the holy spirit of wisdom, love, and power into their 
awakened souls for a rebellion against the rules, or an insurrection 
in the class-room! Stand by the best that now is; but shut not your 
open souls against the glory and grace that is evermore to come.” 


“ idea 


—Excessive good order is a feature of many of our public 
schools. This does not proceed from efficiency, but from the lack 
of it in the principal or teacher. A man or woman of ability can 
afford to unbend occasionally, but a stupid person must assume a 
mysterious air and repress all exhibitions of human feelings in him- 
self, his assistants, and his pupils. A man not secure in his position, 
not confident of his own power, is obliged to check the freedom of 
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intercourse among his subordinates, lest a spontaneous interchange 
of views lead to criticism and disparagement of his ability and 
methods. A strong man can afford to be easy, but a weak one, in 
self-defence, must be tyrannical. The effect of such repression is 
an icy gloom in the school, incompatible with natural development 
and enthusiastic progress. Mind, attempting to grow in such an 
atmosphere, is like a potato-vine ina cellar. Sunshine is the inspira- 
tion of health, and honesty is the sunshine of mind upon mind. 
There can be no honesty in a small, weak mind which has usurped 
the position of a large, strong one. The muscular arm can handle 
with vigor and safety what would be shattered by the grasp of dis- 
trust or palsy. -As honesty is the sunshine, so good-nature is the 
warmth of the mind, and it is only a good, strong mind that can 
shed both on the sensitive, responsive, and fruitful capabilities of the 
school.—Vational Fournal of Education. 





(For the NEw EDucaTIoON. ) 


The Question. 
BY FRANCES A. B. DUNNING. 





III. 


Who is the kindergartener? If my answer to this question 
involves a little more than is easily attained, or is often possessed, it 
is only because I feel deeply that she who would lead a little child, 
out of what it is, to something higher, and stronger, and more har- 
monious, must, herself, have ever an upward look, must, if she would 
be a true disciple of Froebel, in his work of human development 
toward the divine, embody to the utmost possibility of effort, a true 
ideal. She must be cad/ed to this work by a command so imperative 
that nothing short of real consecration can be her answer. This 
call must come to her, first, through a genuine, intelligent, sym- 
pathetic love for children—a love that at once penetrates through 
outward attractiveness, as well’as its opposite, to the real needs of 
the child; a love that cannot be withheld, by false dignity, from 
rushing, like the sunlight, into the soul of every child, through its 
own peculiar avenues, and warming into life every buried germ of 
beauty; a love that will lead her to be at once self-possessing and 
self-giving. She must hear this call, too, growing louder and more 
distinct, through her ever increasing faith in the value of the work 
itself—a faith that will give her strength to overcome physical 
exhaustion and mental depression, to patiently bear the disappoint- 
ments and shallow criticisms that are sure to come, to meet with 
charity the narrowness and want of appreciation that must be met ; 
a faith that will keep her ¢rue to the ¢ruth, however hard it be, that 
will value lightly, or will scorn rather, the present praise or prosperity 
that are always offered at the expense of truth. She must be called 
to this work by a consciousness of fitness for it, of inward fitness for 
it. For, as mechanical execution enters into this work of the kinder- 
garten, and a preparation for it is indispensable, too high an estimate 
is often placed upon it. What are simply tools with which to loosen 
the soil of the soul that the implanted seeds may spring out into 
thrifty growth, are sometimes taken for the soil itself. That which 
is only a means toward a result, is mistaken for the result. ‘There 
are always readier hands and eyes to grasp and see the tangible, 
than inward visions to measure the higher value of the unseen and 
intangible. And so, what is called a ¢raining for this work, however 
complete and faithful on the part of the one who gives it, can make 
a kindergartener only so far as she who receives it is able to evolve 
from her own soul a recognition of every step, and make an expe- 
rience. 


Liberty, Truth, Purity. 


(From a paper read by Miss Ellen Hyde before the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Chautauqua. ) 








The results obtained thus far in our schools have not been 
altogether satisfactory. Why have we, with such riches of oppor- 
tunity, accomplished such meager results? I believe it is because 
we have been working on wrong principles. Do not our schools of 





this rgth century, though so changed in details, still bear, in some of 
their fundamental ideas, the impress of monasticism in which the 
had their origin? The tyranny of Greek and Latin, established at 
the revival of learning, when they were the only vehicles of knowled 

is still not entirely broken! The name grammar school, and = 
superstitious reverence for grammar as-a branch of study, date back 
to the time when grammar was To-study : and the separation of the 
sexes in schools, and the reign of authority, as opposed to rational 
liberty, are relics of medizval times. : 

This reign of authority in our schools is, I believe, the great 
hindrance there to the development of character. Authority is a 
grand and necessary element in human society, but its forte, surely 
is not education. Authority deals with what is purely external; it 
can oblige to certain forms of physical activity, or it can impose 
physical restraints on the spiritual nature. It cannot reach, it 
cannot influence thought or feeling or belief, even in a child. The 
spiritual nature is called into activity, and so led to form habits, which 
constitute character, only by motives addressed to reason, sensibility, 
and conscience; and symmetrical character can be developed only 
by the constant presentation of the highest motives. 

The atmosphere of our schools even today (with a few beauti- 
ful exceptions) is an atmosphere of authority. The child, as he 
enters the door, is met by rules: “You must not whisper,” “You must 
not leave your seat,” “You must not turn your head,” “You must 
not look out of the windows,” “You must not drop your book or 
your pencil,” “You must not move except at the stroke of the bell, 
and in concert with all the other little victims of this miserable 
tyranny,” “You must learn just as much as, and in just the same 
time that every other child does; and if you don’t do all this, you'll 
be marked.” This is not an exaggerated picture of the antiquated 
and abominable system which reigns in (I believe) the majority of 
our schools, and those schools are most admired in which it is most 
complete and most automatic. 

What kind and degree of development of character is to be 
gained by such a system? Just as much as a child gets by hanging 
his hat on its peg in the morning. What he shall do and how he 
shall do it, is decided by another ; there is no balancing of motives, 
no calling up of his lower nature before the tribunals of reason and 
conscience ; it is the ruling of the child’s physical activity by the will 
of the teacher. The most plausible argument in favor of this system 
is that it gives children habits of order. It would appear to. It 
does give them an automatic regularity in just those exercises in 
which they are drilled, but it instills no principle of order, and! 
have, through a series of years, searched in vain to find a child who 
was made more orderly at home by such a drill in school. It does 
not reach character—how can it ? : 

But this government by authority not only fails to do what is 
desired, it seems to me to have positively vicious results. Sensitive 
and nervous children are kept by it in a state of morbid anxiety, 
which is a serious hindrance to intellectual progress, while the 
opposite class are made into little martinets to take as much satis 
faction in their precision of movement as if it were a high moral 
achievement. And since, to enforce these arbitrary rules, punish- 
ment is often necessary as much as for moral wrong, the tendency 
of them is to obscure the children’s moral sense. ; 

The marking system is another evil, universally prevalent, which 
I believe to be a great hindrance to development of character. It 
is a natural, though a modern, outgrowth of authority in schools. Its 
inevitable tendency is to substitute marks for morals—high per cents 
for real growth in knowledge and excellence-—and thus it perverts 
and degrades character. . 

So my first answer to the question which you have given mé 
is, we can develop character by the abolition of arbitrary authonity, 
with its rules and per cents, and the introduction, in its stead, 
rational liberty. k 

Do not misunderstand me. It is not license which I desire, but 
liberty. Let the children be subject in school to the same law ( 
no other) which should govern them, and every one, out of sch 
the law of right and courtesy. The place where children spend h 
their waking hours, should be a place of free and joyous activi; 





beautiful and attractive, as nearly like a good home as possible, 
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Let us not meet them at the threshold with arbitrary restrictions, 
but, when there is need for it, explain to them that where there are 
so many together, any unnecessary noise or disorder is an interfer- 
ence with the rights of others, and therefore wrong. — Let us substi- 
tute for the dictum of command the question, “Is it right?” Let us 
be patient with childish thoughtlessness, and careful to punish only 
moral wrong. 

The teacher’s office in school government, as I understand it, is 
not that of a dictator, but of a guide. It is our duty and privilege 
to present to our pupils, in all the daily routine of school, right 
motives for right conduct, and thus to keep their moral nature in 
constant exercise. In place of command, let the child hear: ‘This 
course which you want to pursue is unwise and wrong, it seems 
attractive now, but you will be sorry for it by and by.” “This course 
which is distasteful now, is wise and right, therefore you ou ght to 

ue it.” If such a presentation is not enough, and we see that 
inclination is going to conquer conscience, there is the next appeal 
to the approbation of those he loves and desires to please ; and, as 
afinal resort, the sorrowful statement of fact (not a threat), “If you 
do what is wrong, it will be my duty to punish you ;” and punishment, 
when deserved, must be as certain as the law of gravitation. 

With very young children, of course, and with older ones who 
have been neglected, the lower motives will, at first, be most influ- 
ential, but the wise guide can constantly lure them upward, and 
patient continuance in well-doing will, sooner or later, bring its 
reward in the perceptibte growth of the pupils in susceptibility to the 
highest motives ; and there will gradually grow up in the school an 
unwritten constitution, founded on the same principles of equity and 
kindness which the child must learn to obey in the larger world out- 
side. If the intellectual teaching of the school is philosophical and 
truthful, the children will not often need stimulants to study,—their 
work will be their pleasure—and by this constant exercise of reason 
and conscience on the little affairs of their little lives—their relations 
to their mates and to their teacher, and the few points in which they 
touch the public welfare—these little unreasoning, selfish animals 
may be transformed into reasonable, self-controlled,‘conscientious 
men and women. 

This government by freedom in schools is, at the beginning, 
much more difficult than government by authority, because it requires 
the constant active exercise, in the teacher, of all the virtues he wishes 
to develop in the pupil, and allows, on the part of the pupil, such 
manifestations of waywardness as would be effectively repressed by 
the other plan. But, as it produces development, it is progressive, 
gtows continually easier, and gives, finally, to the faithful teacher 
such frequent surprises of symmetry, and strength, and sweetness of 
character in his pupils, as surely no other earthly joy can equal. 

But there are other elements which are essential to the atmos- 
phere of such a school; one of these is truth. By truth, I do not 
mean truth-speaking alone; that is the beginning of truthfulness, 
the elementary lesson which the child learns first ; but pitiful, indeed, 
is that mature mind whose only idea of truthfulness is, not telling 
lies. Truthfulness is Jiving to the truth in every act, thought, and 
feeling ; joyful conformity to God’s thought in every fibre of our 
being ; and such truthfulness as this the child must be trained to, by 
every exercise and every influence, in the school which is to develop 
symmetry of character. 

Such truthfulness will banish from our schools all insincerity of 
purpose, all superficialness, and all shams ; it will lead teachers and 
pupils to keep constantly in mind the true aim of their work, and to 
do it honestly and thoroughly. It will transform teachers from 
slaves of committees or parents or a false public opinion, into.servants 
of God—entrusted by him with the highest earthly work—the 
taining of immortal souls. 

__ It will banish show lessons for committees and visitors, and will 
utilize the time now wasted in preparing for useless (even though 
honest) exhibition days, in what is the true work of the school— 
Progress in knowledge and goodness. 

It will banish those lying registers, so common now, which 


It will banish all customs which give temptation to untruthful- 
ness, like reporting and the monitor system ; and all those, as well, 
which are the expression of a lack of confidence in the children on 
the part of the teacher. The law treats a man as innocent, till he 
is proved guilty. In many of our schools, the pupils are all from 
the outset treated as guilty ; it would be simply a miracle if some of 
them did not speedily become so. 

As truthfulness will free the teachers from time-serving motives, 
so it will lead them to keep before their pupils the highest standard 
of judgment ; and the weak and wicked questions—“How will that 
look?” “ What will people think of you ?” “ What will people say?” 
—so belittling to intellect, so degrading to character, will cease to 
be heard in our schools, and in their place will come constant 
reference to the eternal judgment of God in the question, “Is it 
right?” It is one of our national boasts that we are governed by 
public opinion, and happy is it for us that public opinion is on the 
side of right; but woe to the nation where public opinion is made 
the standard of right, and woe to the child whose character is 
moulded on the question, ‘What will people say ?” 

Truthfulness involves thoroughness, ‘That teacher whose 
school-house stood on the bank of the Connecticut River, and whose 
class recited glibly the book-description of the Connecticut, yet, 
when asked if they had ever seen it, said, ““No,”—was giving those 
children effective training in superficialness and lying. Careless 
and dishonest work, make-shift, and shams of all descriptions, with 
all the loss of time and property and life that they entail, are the 
natural sequence of that school-training which accepts words with- 
out ideas, and smooth recitations behind which there is no thought, 
and reckons its progress by the number of pages gone over rather 
than by real growth in knowledge and power. 

Once more, truthfulness will banish from our schools those 
teachers who try to build up a sham dignity on the supposition of 
universal knowledge and infallible wisdom, and will put into their 
places those who are ready, when truth requires it, to say to their 
pupils, “I do not know,” “I was mistaken,” or, “I beg your pardon.” 
Out of such an atmosphere of truth in schools as I have tried to 
describe, we. may confidently expect will grow that patience in 
investigation, that deliberation in judgment, that readiness to 
relinquish, on just occasions, preconceived opinions, which charac- 
terize what we call the scientific mind, and which are the pre- 
requisites of all intellectual progress; as well as that persistence and 
accuracy which make good workmen in all departments of labor. 

Out of them, too, we may expect business men above*reproach, 
statesmen “who never sell the truth to serve the hour, nor palter 
with eternal God for power,” and clear-headed, large-hearted women 
whose very living is social purification and healing. To develop 
symmetrical character, all our school work in principle and in details 
and the very atmosphere of the school must be truthful: 

In order to symmetrical development of character in schools, 
there must be in them natural relations between the sexes, and 
purity. Purity is the reverent acceptance of God’s thought in our 
creation as male and female. This duality of our nature, out of 
which grow all the sweet relations of the family, the amenities of 
home, the beauties and benefits of society, and which, perverted, is 
the most fruitful source of human misery, makes itself felt very early 
in life in its lower manifestions ; isan important factor in character ; 
and, as much as any other, needs careful training in schools. 

Yet, the attitude of our schools to-day toward this important 
| part of their work bears the unmistakable impress of those mediz- 
val times when education was confined to men and associated with 
monastic discipline, and women were carefully secluded in castles 
and convents to preserve them from the brutality which such ignor- 
ance engendered. Even the purer Christianity and broader educa- 
tion of to-day, which have done so much for us, has as yet failed to 
bring the sexes together in study. Little boys and girls are allowed to 
play together; young men and young women are allowed to walk, 
ride, drive, row, swim, and dance together at all hours of the day and 
night, but they must not study together. In that part of their lives 
which gives the best opportunity for a knowledge of each other, as 
rational and moral beings, they are separated. This folly is most 





Teport a child as present who comes only to answer to his name and 
8 absent during the school session. 


apparent in the higher education, but it begins in the lower schools ; 
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where, in large towns, hundreds of boys are massed together in one 
set of school-houses, and hundreds of girls in another ; or where, in 
the smaller towns, poverty necessitates the putting them together, 
the boys are all seated on one side of the room and the girls on the 
other, and where it is often made a disgraceful punishment for a 
child to be seated beside one of the other sex. Thus, aided by false 
home training, the highest mysteries of their physical nature are 
forced prematurely upon the children’s attention, their natural in- 
nocence is perverted to unnatural self-consciousness, and that which 
should dawn. upon them as a high and sacred truth is perverted 
from the first with falsehood. 


What wonder that our schools are full of impurity ; that from 
Maine to California our school-houses and their out-buildings are de- 
faced by the symbols of impure thoughts and the indications of im- 
pure manners, a sort of universal language of vice, meaningless to 
many grown people, but full of meaning, alas! to all the children ! 
What wonder that in many of our schools is to be found vice so 
much more mature, that when we remember that here are being 
formed the characters which are to make the homes and the society 
of the future, the thought of it is simply appalling. 

This is a delicate subject, fellow-teachers, but it is one which 
we above all others (except fathers and mothers) have need to study. 
We cannot neglect it and be innocent. We must understand the 
terrible social disease in its symptoms and its tendencies, and under- 
take earnestly and hopefully to eradicate its beginning from the 
schools. : 


But how, out of such depraved tendencies as these, are we to 
develop symmetrical character ? In the first place, we must remem- 
ber that all this precocious impurity is but the perversion of natural, 
God-given instincts, which, rightly educated and governed, form one 
of the strongest elements of noble character, and are the source of 
much that is highest and best in human life; and that their perver- 
sion is largely due to the natural curiosity of children about a sub- 
ject of which they are kept in unnatural ignorance, and so we must 

- accept the situation, not as an occasion for horror or despair, but as 
a call to duty. 


Our first step must be, where it is necessary, to purify the 
school-buildings, to wipe out from every nook and corner the 
symbols of impurity, and make all the surroundings of the children 
such as shall promote decency of manners and cleanliness of mind. 
We must carefully preserve, by constant watchfulness, those children 
who are yet innocent, from the contamination of the others. We 
must talk plainly and earnestly with those who need it, explaining 
to them, as far as they can understand it, the evil effects of impurity 
on their minds and bodies, and the sure destruction it will bring if 
persevered in. In this way, and by eternal vigilance in school and 
out of school, and by seeking the aid of parents when necessary, 
we may hope to eradicate impurity from our schools. We must 
guard against its initiation by seating the boys and girls in classes 
side by side, and never, even by implication, leading them to regard 
their relations to each other as different from those of brothers and 
sisters in a family. Out of these more natural associations will grow 
greater modesty and dignity on the part of the girls, increase of 
gentleness and justice in the boys. The boys will be made more 
manly, the girls more womanly. And when, from sitting side by 
side as children in the common schools, the young men and young 
women go on through the higher education still side by side, thus 
gaining a knowledge of each other, as rational and moral beings, 
what increase of mutual respect and helpfulness, what diminution of 
rash and ill-assorted marriages, what elevation of character in both 
men and women, what gain in social purity, may we not expect as 
the result! 
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B@™ Any one who will send ¢wo dollars to W. D. Henkle, 
Salem, Ohio, will receive by mail prepaid the volume of Proceedings 
of the National Educational Association meeting held at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., Fuly 13, 14, 15, 16, 1880. 

This volume is now going through the press. Those who 
remit before the printing of the names of members in the latter part 





Book Notices. - 


Kriisi’s Easy DRAWING LESSONS. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

These ‘‘Lessons’’ consist of 36 drawing cards, put up in three series, Each 
card (4x734 in.) is divided in the direction of its greatest length into two halves 
and each half is covered by the well-known net-work of \%{ in. squares. The 
upper half contains the copies, and the lower half is left blank for the work of 
the child. The first series gives straight lines ; the second series, circular curyes 
and a few combinations of these with other lines ; and the third series, miscel. 
laneous curves. The series are sufficiently progressive and interesting to be use. 
ful for advanced pupils of the kindergarten, although the “schools” in general 
use in good kindergartens, and published in the manuals, are more exhaustive 
and more suggestive than these series. On the other hand, we think they are 
of great value to the Primary School, bringing to the pupils of these a most 
delightful occupation that will make their hands skillful and their senses quick 
and eager. j 

We would suggest, however, that the publishers could, without materially 
increasing the cost of the series, more than double the value of these cards by 
a few changes. In the first place, the engravings are too sharp and black. Th 
should be quite dim, so that the child might have the satisfaction of setting itself 
its own copy, as it were, by tracing the dim marks with the pencil and making 
them more distinct. The child could, then, hope to equal or even Surpass the 
pattern in its copies below, whereas now it will be forever more or less dis- 
couraged by the inferiority of its own work when compared with the beautiful 

tterns. : 

ee Again, the back of the card should be covered with an unbroken net-work of 

auxiliary lines, inviting the child to draw upon it from memory, or to mark down 

its own symmetrical combinations of the elements gained heretofore. The 
author of the series says that he has made it ‘‘with particular reference to the 
fact that the earliest acquisitions of childhood are based on imitation and repeti- 
tion, while the inventive power is of later growth, being partially based on the 
experience gained by the former practice.”” While admitting this ‘‘fact,’’ we are 
not prepared to admit that it is proper, even in earliest years, to neglect the 
training of the inventive powers, much less to train only the powers of imitation 
and repetition.. On the contrary, the child should, at all times and in all exercises, 
have ample and easy opportunities for inventive imitation and repetition, such as 
would be secured by the adoption of our suggestion. This will secure a timely 
and vigorous development of the inventive powers on a firm, broad foundation; 
by the opposite practice, their development is left to chance, and, in many cases, to 

—oblivion. Besides have we not the experience of the kindergarteners to sustain 

us in our posi tion ? 

However, we commend the series as it is, to the attention of primary 
teachers, convinced that their pupils will be grateful to them for the pleasure 
and profit which it will bring. 

FELTER’s ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, containing Oral and Written Problems 
and Drill Card Exercises. First Book. By S. A. Felter and S. A. Farrand. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A valuable collection of exercises even for those teachers who do not use 
the method followed by the book. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
German. New York:. Daniel Slote & Co, Price, $1.25. ; 

This is unquestionably the most practical object-lessons book printed in 
America. It keeps strictly within the child’s power of understanding and do- 
ing, and does not aes to load the pupil’s memory with indigestible state- 
ments, under the foolish pretense of being thorough, and exhausting the subject. 
It shows the teacher how to open the senses of her pupils effectually, and howto 
enable them to give clear expression to their ideas. 3 
THE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL WorD-BuvoK aND EtyMoLocy. A graded selection 
of miscellaneous words, and a full exposition of suffixes, prefixes, and the 
most important Latin and Greek roots. By EDWARD ALTHAUS. New York: 
Daniel Slote & Co. Price, for examination, 20 cents. 

A very sensible little book, containing nothing useless, no unnecessary bal- 
last. It gives the teacher a great deal of valuable material in excellent arrange- 
ment, and leaves her untrammeled to do her very best with it. 

THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAMMAR BLANKS, to be used with our without any 

series of grammars. : 

HanD- Book oF SELECT SENTENCES, to accompany the above, with suggestions 

for their use. By William Harkins. New York: Daniel Slote & Co. — Price, 

$1.50 per doz. : 

We heartily commend these books to the notice of teachers. The publishers 
will send a sample copy of one book for 12 cents. or of all three books for 35 
cents. It will pay you to send for samples. a 
THE LitTLE HOoUSEKFEPER, with additional Lessons for the School an! i1 ne. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 25 cents. ‘ 
Sonc-BeLts! A Music-Book for Public Schools and Juvenile Singing Classes, 
with a complete and attractive Course of Elementary Instructions, and a great 
variety of one, two, three, and four Part Songs. By L.O. Emerson. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Company. 

A very poor concern. ‘The entire compilation contains scarcely half a dozen 
respectable songs. It is well adapted to prepare the taste of learners for a relis 
of the trashy music of which the publishers have sent us half-a-dozen of the 
worst samples. : 
Best Book FoR EveRysopy.—The new illustrated edition of Websters 
Dictionary, containing three thousand engravings, is the best book for everybody 
that the press has produced in the present century, and should be regarded at 
indispensable to the well-regulated home, reading room, library, and place 
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